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THE SONG OF PRAISE 

TO THE 

DANCING SHIVA 


INTRODUCTION 

The meaning of the word stuli is praise. A Slo/ra 
is therefore a song of praise, or hymn. The Hymn to the 
Dancing Shiva is accompanied by a preface and a conclu¬ 
sion which explain that it was composed by Ravana, the 
famous king of Lanka (Ceylon), the ten-headed giant who 
carried off the wife of Rama, the hero of the “ Ramayana ”, 
the great epic of the Hindus, or rather the Bharatas. It 
is said that Ravana burst forth spontaneously into this— 
one of the most beautiful and invigorating of Sanskrit 
songs—while occupied in the worship of Shiva. 

In presenting a translation of this song of praise for 
the purpose of giving a typical example of the Hindu 
Stotras, I have ventured throughout to depart from the 
author’s way of saying ; “ May Shiva, who has such and 
such qualities, extend his blessing to us. ” This does not 
give a correct idea of the feeling that accompanies the 
words, and does not express the triumphant joy of the 
original. Therefore, I have used the positive form of 
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address : “ O Shiva, who art such and such, extend your 

blessing to us.” This is what the poet meant, but he puts 
it more delicately or suggestively; our Western form 
would have seemed rather blatant to him. 

Apart from this liberty, I think the scholar will find 
this translation to be very close to the original. I have 
made what is probably an original effort, to represent the 
poem in English in the metre of the original Sanskrit, 
which is called Panchachamara , or “five yak-tails’’, such 
tails, which are used as whisks, being a badge of royalty. It 
is a metre rarely found in the literature, but its swinging 
rhythm is particularly suited to the present subject, as the 
singer is participating in thought in the vigorous dance 
of Shiva. In it there are thirty-two syllables in the line, 
but these may be divided into two sixteens, as follows:— 

I hope this translation will give something of the effect 
which is produced when the original is recited or sung, 
although it is perfectly impossible to reproduce the frequent 
alliteration and onomatopoesis of the original. In a few 
lines I have allowed myself a little liberty in the first two 
syllables and the last. 

The poem is immensely rich in symbology and mytho¬ 
logical allusions. I have done my best to tell the legends 
and to explain the symbology in a simple way in the notes 
which follow the fifteen verses of the poem. 

E. W. 
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THE SONG OF PRAISE 

TO THE 

DANCING SHIVA 


1. 0 prosper us, Auspicious Lord, 
Performer of the frantic dance, 

0 Bearer of the little drum 
Sounding damad, damad, damad; 
As through the forest of Thy hair, 
Descends the purifying stream 
About Thy neck, from which depends 
Thy garland made of serpent-kings. 
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2. 0 may’st Thou be my constant joy, 

Who dost the young moon crest 

employ; 

Whose breadth of brow supports the fire 
Blazing dhagad, dhagad, dhagad ; 

The river of the holy ones, 

Revolving in Thy mound of hair, 

Like wind-tossed creepers, waves 

upthrows, 

And glory on Thy head bestows. 
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3. May I find bliss within Thy being, 

0 Thou, enrobed in space alone ; 
Whose mind is gladdened by the glance, 
Side-long and constant, love-entranced, 
Of Parvatl, sweet daughter of 
The Lord of Mountains, Himavat; 
Whose eyes compassionful, dispel 
Our miseries insuffTable. 
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4. In Thee, 0 Master of all Life, 

My heart ecstatic joy may feel; 

0 Thou, with upper garment smooth— 
The passion-blinded demon’s skin. 
The tawny serpents in thy hair 
Upon the face of Nature paint 
Light from the jewels of their hoods— 
A radiance, like to saffron spread. 
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5. 0 Great One, Bearer of a skull, 

May we be prosperous in Thee ; 

On whose broad brow blazes the fire 
That with its flame consumed the god 
Of lower love ; who art obeyed 
By all the leaders of the gods ; 

Among whose hair the Ganges plays ; 

Whose crest-jewel gleams with moon¬ 
like rays. 
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6. May ’st Thou, 0 Moon-Tiaraed One, 

To us eternal, riches be; 

0 Thou, the footstool of whose throne 
Is carpeted with pollen strewn 
From flowers that deck the jewelled 

crown 

Of all the gods, from Indra down; 
Whose twisted hair in coils is bound— 
The king of serpents girdled round. 
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7. Thou Three-Eyed One, be my delight; 

0 Thou, who form’st, with highest 

skill, 

Rare figures on the breast of her 
Descended from the Lord of Hills. 
Upon the tablet of Thy brow 
Blazes dhagad, dhagad, dhagad, 

The fire in which was sacrificed 
The fell five-arrowed God of Love. 
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8. 0 Thou, Upholder of the Worlds, 

Extend to us Thy blessings rich; 

0 Skin-adorned, Moonbeams-graced ; 

Thou bearer of the holy flood; 

Whose neck, enwrapped in darkness thick 
As moonless midnight, flashes forth 
Amidst the ring of gathered clouds 
Its shining light unconq’rable. 
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9. I worship Thee, destroyer of 

Death, passion and blind ignorance, 
The castles three, the elephant, 

The sacrifice and birth and death; 
Whose graceful plantain-stem-like throat 
Sheds radiance all about Thy neck, 
Resembling with its splendour dark 
The fully-blossomed lotus blue. 
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10. I worship Thee, destroyer of 

Death, passion, and blind ignorance, 
The castles three, the elephant, 

The sacrifice, and birth and death. 
The arts of her who blesses all 
Are like the blossoms of a tree, 

From which the honied essence flows 
To Thee, the bee that in them joys. 
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11. 0 Shiva, Thou art conqueror; 

Performer of the frantic dance, 
Which joins the beating of the drum, 
Sounding dhimin, dhimin, dhimin, 
With melody sublime and grand; 

While on Thy awful brow the fire 
Flares with the fanning of the breath 
Of serpents whirling rapidly. 
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12. 0 Shiva, when shall I with true 
Adoring equally accept 
A hard stone and the softest bed, 
A serpent and a string of pearls, 
A priceless diamond and a clod 
Of earth, a friend and enemy. 
Mere grass and women lotus-eyed, 
His subjects and a mighty king? 
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13. 0 when shall I be always glad, 

Dwelling in holy Ganges’ bower, 
From evil thoughts my mind released, 
My hands before my forehead joined, 
Repeating ever and again 
The chant of “Shiva, Shiva ’’ writ 
Upon the forehead of her grace 
The best of women, Parvatl? 
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14. Extend to us our hearts’ delight, 

0 Thou, joy-giving day and night; 
0 Shining Presence, Lord Supreme 
To Parvati, of women queen. 

In Indra’s land the maidens fair 
Wear jasmine clusters in their hair 
From these the pollen dropping free, 
Exudes a salve which graceth Thee. 
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15. 0 may the world be conquered by 
Thy marriage-music benison, 

With “Shiva, Shiva/’ as its theme, 
When sweet-eyed Parvati is bride; 
The sound of which, melodious, 

By highly-gifted women sung, 
Destroys all evils, be they dire 
As the sub-ocean blazing fire. 
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THE SONG OF PRAISE 


TO THE 

DANCING SHIVA 


EXPLANATION AND STORIES 

The traveller through India will see many statues or 
images of Shiva in different forms, illustrating different 
incidents in his manifestation. Some of these forms are 
fearful looking; these relate to the occasions on which he 
burst forth in a destructive aspect, to remove some evil 
demons. lie is also depicted as lord of the burning 
ground, or crematorium, and sometimes in an aspect which 
appears strange to the West—where we do not come into 
daily contact with the more painful realities of life—as 
wearing skulls and the ashes of dead bodies. 

This may seem repulsive to some people, because they 
do not understand the idea behind it, which is that if God 
is ever-present, he must have something, to do with 
destruction, as well as creation and preservation. Because 
of this, the idea of death, and the casting away or destruc¬ 
tion of dead bodies, is not the idea of an evil thing, but 



rather of one of the beneficent activities of the divine power, 
which sooner or later releases all beings from the limita¬ 
tions of the body. There is something very illogical in 
assuming that there is a universal divine power which is 
good when it is concerned with birth and evil when it is 
concerned with death. 

The idea of Shiva as lord of the burning ground is a 
reminder that God is everywhere and man has nothing to 
fear. Therefore, sometimes Shiva is depicted as in the 
cemeteries or burning grounds, dancing joyfully and 
laughing heartily—as some would put it, maniacally, though 
really with the uttermost consistency. 

According to Hindu traditions, there are one hundred 
and eight approved kinds of dances, and .Shiva is said to 
dance in all these modes. In the famous temple at 
Chidambaram he is depicted as dancing in all these ways, 
with the name of the dance written under each statue. 
However, only a few of the dances are at all commonly 
depicted. 

The present song is addressed to Shiva as Natarfda. 
or king of the dance, in his performance of what is called 
the tanrfava dance. This dance is saici to belong to his 
destructive character, and to be of the kind danced in the 
burning grounds. It is very energetic and unrestrained, and 
is therefore called wild or fierce, even frantic, but these 
words must not be taken too literally, because the mode 
Of the dance is very carefully ordered and prescribed. 

In this dance, Parvati, the wife of Shiva, is associated 
with him, but they do not dance together, holding each 
other, after the Western fashion, but side by side. Very 
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much is made of the participation of Parvati in these events 
in what is called the Shakta literature, in which the wor¬ 
ship is directed to the feminine aspect of deity, because it 
is held that it is the feminine side that is creative and 
productive of fruit or result, however much the male side 
may be responsible for the initial energy. This is, of 
course, very true to life, for it is man who is the hunter, 
seeker, explorer, inventor—in a word, the romanticist ; 
while woman applies the spoils to the manifestation, ex¬ 
pression and adornment of life. 

The following storv is told in connection with one of 
the other popular dances shown in the temple at Chidam¬ 
baram. Shiva once went to a gathering of philosophers 
who were followers of a wrong doctrine, in order to confute 
them. The philosophers became very angry and tried to 
destroy him. They sent a tiger against him, but he took 
off its skin with his little finger nail. Then they sent a 
big ^niike, which he converted into a garland for himself. 
Then inev sens a gainst him an evil dwarf, called the 
apasmCira-pi':rn<f>u bur he simply touched it with his foot 
and broke its back, and then he began his dance. 

In some of the statues and images, Shiva is seen danc¬ 
ing upon a prostrate figure, playing with a snake, which 
represents the a pasumra-fni nis/ia, A fiasmdra means 
forgetfulness, and the whole word “ man of forgetfulness ” ; 
one cannot help thinking that the term refers to the petty 
personality which at times causes almost all men to forget 
the dignity and power of their true estate. People forget 
themselves not only in anger, but also in a thousand other 
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The following is a similar story, which also attempts 
to explain the source of some of the properties of Shiva, 
•nee, when he was passing along the slopes of the great 
central mountain, the wives of the sages who were dwelling 
there fell in love with him, on account of his manly form 
and bearing. This made the sages very angry, so they 
performed many ceremonies and recited many incantations 
in order to kill him. From these efforts of the sages there 
arose a tiger, a black antelope, an apasmara-punislia , 
snakes and other things. From the tiger he peeled off the 
skin with his little finger nail, and took it for a garment. 
The black antelope he took up in his hand, and afterwards 
it became a great pet. The snakes he placed in the forest 
of his hair. Among the other things were a bow, which 
he took into his hand, and a skull and the crescent moon, 
which he placed upon his head as ornaments ; the apasnmra- 
purusha he pressed upon the ground with his big toe. 
And then he danced, to the delight of the world. 

In the tmndava dance he is always depicted as carrying 
in one hand a little drum, somewhat in the shape of an 
hour-glass, there being a small hard ball attached to it by 
a string, so as to strike the stretched surfaces at both ends 
as he jerks it to and fro; in another hand is the everlast¬ 
ing and all-purifying fire; while the third hand gives the 
sign which means “Do not fear”, and the fourth points to 
the foot, uplifted in dancing, to tell that it signifies the 
means to happiness. 

The term Shiva means “he who is auspicious”. His 
action shows that pure life, or the life of God, is play, not 
work. There is no deadly purpose in life itself, to be 
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achieved after a long period of work .which is not play, but 
is drudgery. To worship God is to have this spirit of play, 
receiving all things without resentment but with delight, 
accepting the dancing foot as the symbol of our liberation 
from the a(nismara-fmntsha —the dwarf of petty personal 
likes and dislikes, and prides and fears—upon whom it so 
lightly treads. 

This is a strong Gocl, not one who would pander to 
our weak self-indulgence and fears, and thus assist his 
devotee still deeper into the clinging mire of personal 
narrowness, which is a living death; but one who faces us 
across the chess-bsard ml life, and calls out our strength 
by proving himself a worth ) 7 opponent. I have written 
elsewhere about God as our Opponent, and I know of no 
more invigorating conception of divine manifestation. We 
are not called upon to win our game or games; every life 
in this world is at last a failure, every game is lost, but it 
is a grand success if we have done our best against that 
great opponent who must win every game, and who makes 
us more like himself in the process, because our powers 
are awakened and exercised in the contest. In a game of 
chess or of tennis we like our opponent to be a little stronger 
than ourselves, so that we may improve and learn. I like my 
God like that, so that my will may not be contrary to what 
is, and my life may consist of laughter and a dance, instead 
of supplication and tears. 

The purifying stream alluded to in the first verse is 
the Ganges. Although many people deride the idea that a 
river can be especially purifying, it has been proved to be 
the case with the Ganges and the Jumna. Among other 
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things the government analyst states that unboiled Ganges 
water kills the cholera microbe in less than three hours, 
and he advises visitors to use the river water, not well 
water, for drinking.* 

Besides this, the Hindu regards all natural phenomena 
as expressions of the divine life, so the Ganges is a mani¬ 
festation of great kindness. To him it appears no pollution 
to put the ashes of the dead into it, or even in some cases 
corpses. It is regarded as beneficial to the dead as well 
as to the living. It is, as it were, consecrated ground. 
In practice there is no pollution of the water, as the fish 
and turtles make short work of anything edible. 

The story as to how the Ganges came to flow through 
Shiva’s hair is as follows: — 

• nee upon a time there was a king named Sagara who 
had two wives. Bv the first he had one son, and by the 
second sixty thousand sons. The one son was a wicked 
young man, and he corrupted ail the others, so it happened 
that when the king lost a horse and the sixty thousand went 
to look for it, and they found it in the hermitage of a great 
sage, named Kapila, they mistook the sage for a thief and 
began to attack him; whereupon by the power of his j'nyvr 
he reduced them all to ashes. 

King Sagara waited for a long time, and then sent his 
grandson to search for his missing sons. The grandson 
also traced the horse to Kapila, but being of a gentlemanly 
disposition, he spoke courteously to the sage, who gave 
him the horse and promised him that his uncles should go 

* See An Englishman Defends Mother India , by Ernest Wood , 
Chap. XVI. 
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to heaven in the lifetime of his grandson, if their ashes 
were wetted by the waters of the Ganges. 

In due course, the grandson of this grandson of king 
Sagara, whose name was BhagTratha, offered many prayers 
to Gangfi, that is, the Ganges, who was then living only 
in heaven, requesting her to come down and flow on the 
earth. She was pleased with him, and promised to come 
down, but the question was : who would protect the earth 
against the mightv force of the falling waters of the descent 

o ro o 

of the Ganges from heaven to earth? BhagTratha ap¬ 
proached Shiva and requested him to do it, so he went to the 
Himalayas to receive the downpour. 

Then Ganga, thinking that she would like to reduce 
the pride of Shiva, poured down her waters with the great¬ 
est possible force. Shiva was indignant at this treatment, 
so he received her upon his head, in the masses of his 
twisted hair, and she had to wind about in that forest of 
hair for a long time before he permitted her to flow further 
and reach the earth. At last BhagTratha guided the course 
of the Ganges so that it washed the ashes of the sixty thou¬ 
sand sons of Sagara, and they all went to heaven. 

A human touch is added to this story in the pictures 
and statues which depict the descent of Ganga. We 
usually see ParvatT, the wife of Shiva, standing beside him, 
not a little annoyed that he should give refuge to another 
lady, even though only in the forest of his hairs; and he is 
putting an arm around her, and trying to console her ! 

The second verse tells that Shiva employs the crescent 
moon as a jewel upon his head. I have already told one 
story, which says that he took it from the sages who tried 
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to kill him, but there is an older and much better account 
of its acquisition. 

When the gods were once in great trouble, they 
appealed to their king for help, and he told them how to 
restore their strength. They were to unite with their 
enemies, collect all kinds of herbs, and throw them into a 
great sea of milk, and then use the mountain Mandara as a 
churning stick and Vasuki, the king of snakes, as a rope. 
They did as instructed; the gods pulled at one end of the 
snake and the demons at the other, and the churning began. 
Many things were then churned out of that ocean, from a 
dreadful poison that could destroy the whole world, to the 
nectar or ambrosia which the gods desired. Among the 
things which came up was the crescent moon, and in the 
sharing out this was assigned to Shiva, who thenceforth 
wore it upon his head. Vasuki, the great serpent, also 
came to reside there, binding up his hair into a jata or 
mound. 

The second verse speaks also of the triple fire which 
blazes in the centre of Shiva’s forehead- It is always from 
there that it shoots forth when Shiva is “angry”, and de¬ 
stroys any of the material forms in the three worlds—on 
earth, among the unsettled dead (in purgatory), or in 
heaven. Fire is the great consumer, not to be feared when 
man appreciates its powers (praises it) and uses it intelli¬ 
gently (obeys it). Really, all things are to be feared, in 
the old English sense of the word, that is, respected, for 
he who respects things can understand them and link their 
power with his own activities. And among all these things 
none has greater power than fire. 
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The river of the gods, mentioned in the second verse, is 
once more the Ganges. A carious word here appears for 
the gods-nilimpas-\vh\ch means those who are represented 
in statues or pictures, indicating that they are something 
quite other, but are so depicted for symbolical purposes 

The third verse tells us that Shiva is in reality digam- 
bara , that is, he has space for his clothing, or in other 
words, is naked. In this he is the ideal of all Yogis, need¬ 
ing no shelter or protection, showing no separation from 
anything, present everywhere. 

Then we come to the first reference to Parvatl in this 
hymn. She is first of all the feminine aspect of deity, but 
that again is Nature, for there is nothing which is not 
divine. She is the power without which it is considered 
that Shiva cannot manifest. Just as in the human mind 
there is a kind of receptive thought that learns and knows, 
and also a kind of active thought that plans and acts, so 
there are Shiva and Parvatl, the receptive and active 
aspects of one being. 

The origin of the three wives, or s/iaktis , or manifest¬ 
ing powers of the Trimurti or Trinity of the Hindus (Shiva, 
Vishnu and Brahma) is told as follows. Once, Shiva and 
Brahma were together. The former called Vishnu to the 
party by his thought, and, as the three looked at each other, 
from the light if their eyes there sprang into being a 
beautiful woman, of a sky-blue colour, wearing splendid 
jewels. She modestly saluted the three, and when they 
expressed wonder as to who she was, she replied with 
surprise that she had been born from their glances, and 
asked, “ Do you not recognize your own all-powerful 



energies ? ’’ Then Brahma asked her to divide herself 
into three persons, which she did, one being white—known 
as Sarasvatl, who co-operates with Brahma in the work of 
creation ; the second being red—Lakshml, the partner of 
Vishnu, the preserver ; and the third being dark, though 
afterwards she became golden—later known as Parvati, the 
energy of Shiva. 

The story of the coming together of Shiva and 
Parvati is as follows. Shiva’s first wife was named Satl. 
Her father was much displeased with his son-in-law, on 
account of his unorthodox and, to the old gentleman, 
undignified ways. So, when he was holding a grand 
ceremonial he did not invite Shiva. Satl was very indig¬ 
nant about this, so she went to her father’s house at the 
time of the ceremony and protested. The old man simply 
denounced Shiva right and left, and rebuked even his 
daughter Satl. This so upset Satl that she threw herself 
into the fire and perished, or, as another version puts it. 
consumed herself in her own glory. 

In great sorrow, Shiva then went to the Himalayas, 
and sat there as a yogi, and soon Satl was re-born as 
Parvati, the daughter of Himavat, a name which means 
“ snow-possessing ” and refers to the Himalayas, the 
great mountains which are the place or the abode of snow. 
She, remembering the husband of her previous existence, 
also took to the ascetic life, went to the mountains and there 
attended upon Shiva, who was deeply wrapped in his 
meditations. After some time Shiva awakened from his 
meditations, once more fell in love with Parvati, and they 
were married with great celebrations. 
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It is related that some time before the marriage took 
place, Shiva wanted to see whether Parvatl would prefer 
kindness to tradition; so he took the form of a poor old 
Brahman, appeared to her and asked for food. She told 
him to go and bathe while the food was being prepared, 
and when he was in the water he was caught by a croco¬ 
dile. Attracted by his cries she ran to the water’s edge. 
For a moment she hesitated, because it was not right that 
a lady should touch a man other than the one to whom she 
had dedicated herself, but then she decided that kindness 
must come first, and so she caught hold of the old man and 
dragged him away from the crocodile. Afterwards the 
Brahman revealed himself as Shiva, and expressed his 
great happiness and love. It will be noticed in this story 
that, as usual, Shiva shows profound kindness. Even in 
the cases in which he assumes a dreadful form, and kills 
various demons, it is always done at the request of others 
and for their benefit. 

There is a very entertaining story about a sage named 
Bhringa, who was much devoted to Shiva, and it was a vow 
of his which caused Shiva and Parvatl to join into one form, 
in which the right side is represented as a male and the 
left as a female. This form is called the Ardhanarlshwara , 
half Parvatl anjl half Shiva. 

It appears that at one time Shiva and Parvatl were 
sitting on the summit of Mount Kailasa, where they were 
wont to go for discussing philosophy together, and many 
gods and sages had come to pay their respects in the usual 
manner, by walking round them and bowing before them. 



The sage Bhringa had, however, made a vow that he would 
worship only one being, and that was Shiva ; so he did not 
go round Parvati and did not bow to her. 

Parvati was annoyed by this, and she let into her mind 
the thought that she would like Bhringa’s flesh and blood 
to shrivel away. The instant effect of this was that the 
poor man became like a skeleton, having only bones and 
skin. Then he was not able to stand up. Shiva took 
compassion upon him and gave him a third leg, so that 
he could stand. Bhringa, nothing daunted in his devotion 
to Shiva, then danced about energetically on his three legs, 
singing the praises of Shiva’s kindness. 

Now, Parvati had long wished to be united as one 
with Shiva, and under these circumstances, to win the 
devotion of Bhringa to Parvati also, he granted this boon, 
and so the Ardhanarlshwara form was produced. Here 
was a new difficulty for Bhringa, to which, however, the 
enterprising sage was quite equal. He turned himself into 
a little beetle, bored a hole right through the middle of the 
Ardhanarlshwara form, and so contrived still to perambu¬ 
late the form of Shiva alone. At this, the wonder and 
admiration of Parvati were aroused ; she gave up her dis¬ 
like for Bhringa, and extended her grace to him. 

The union of Shiva and Parvati was, however, only 
a re-union, for tradition goes that long before that time 
Brahma, the great progenitor, was displeased when his 
sons adopted the celibate life and so failed to perpetuate 
the race. Out of his anger was born a form, half male and 
half female, and when he commanded it to divide it became 
Rudra (afterwards known as Shiva) and Satl. 
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Verse four alludes to the killing of the elephant-demon, 
Gajasura. In a temple in Benares there is an image of 
Shiva which is called Kritivaseshwara, and there many 
Brahmans perform their meditations. One day a demon 
came there and took the form of an elephant, in order to 
disturb the worshippers. Then Shiva came out of the 
image, killed the elephant and used its skin as a garment. 

There is also another story to account for the elephant- 
skin garment. There was a demon named Nila who had 
secretly planned to kill Shiva, but one of Shiva’s devotees 
happened to hear about it, and informed a powerful being 
named VIrabhadra, who was really a part of Shiva himself, 
but made into a separate person who could be sent out to 
do things for him. When Nila came along in the form of 
an elephant, VIrabhadra converted himself into a lion, 
attacked and slew the demon, and presented his skin to 
Shiva. 

The allusion in verse four to the face of Nature refers 
to the eight points of the compass. It is considered that these 
are presided over by eight goddesses. As it is a custom 
in India for the ladies to rub saffron on their skin, much as 
many Western ladies use talcum or rice powder, the singer 
here uses this poetical analogy. The cobra has upon its 
opened hood a design which is likened to a jewel. It is 
also widely believed^that there is actually a precious stone 
upon its head, under the skin. 

Among the ornaments or symbols worn upon Shiva’s 
head is a skull, which is generally placed near to the 
crescent moon. I have already given one legend in connec¬ 
tion with this, but there is another, much better known. It 



tells that although Brahma has now four heads, he originally 
had five. 

In accordance with the prediction which was given by 
Shiva when he appeared as the pillar of light—an occasion 
which I will describe further on—the time came for the crea¬ 
tion of the world, which was the task of Brahma, the 
third member of the Trimurti (though number or order is 
never given to Shiva, Vishnu and Brahml in the legends). 
So Brahma put upon himself, as creator, the restriction of 
a form which had five heads. Shiva also acquired a limited 
form, and then in both of them appeared that personality 
of mind which is incidental to the acceptance of a limited 
form. Therefore arose a dispute as to who was greater, to 
which Shiva quickly put an end by cutting off one of 
Brahma’s heads with the thumb-nail of his left hand. 

Then, however, the head stuck to his hand and he 
could not shake it off, so he asked Brahma what he ought 
to do about it, and Brahma said that as a penance he 
would have to wander about for twelve years as a beggar 
carrying a skull. Tins Shiva did, going from one place of 
pilgrimage to another, until at the appointed time he and red 
at Varanasi (which has been corrupted into Benares), where 
the head fell off at a spot which is still marked and held 
sacred. It is because Shiva was relieved of his burden 
there, that Benares takes rank as the most sacred city of 
the Hindus. 

The story of the destruction of the material body of 
Kama, or Madana, god of love, that is, Cupid, relates to the 
time when Shiva was living in the forest, and Parvatl was 
also there. It happened at that time that there was a 
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demon, named Tfiraka, who was much troubling the gods, 
and they believed that only a son of Shiva would be able 
to conquer him, so they were anxious that Shiva should 
re-marry. Therefore they asked Kama to distract the 
attention of the yogi, and bring him out of his meditation. 
Thereupon the god of love went there, and arranged matters 
so that Shiva should see Parvatl while she was engaged in 
the delightful occupation of gathering flowers for the shrine. 
Then, selecting one of his live arrows, which are flowers 
of different kinds, he placed it in his bow, whose string is 
a row of bees, and shot the shaft at his victim. Annoyed 
by the disturbance, Shiva opened third eye, and out 
came great dames of fire, which in a moment reduced 
Kama's body to ashes. That is why ever afterwards the 
god of love has gone about the world only in invisible form, 
and is known as “ the bodiless one Afterwards Shiva and 
PfirvatT were married, and they had a son named Kartikeya 
who obliged the gods by destroying the demon Taraka. 

After that, however, the gods feared the possible 
future offspring of Shiva and Parvatl, so they requested 
them to live a celibate life, which they thenceforth did, 
though they loved greatly and played together like children 
on the slopes of the Himalayas. Before Kartikeya, there 
was another son, Ganesha—who lost his head and was 
presented with that of an elephant instead—whom Parvatl 
found ready-made in her chamber, or whom she produced 
from oil and ointments and the impurities of her body 
when taking a bath, - and brought to life by sprinkling with 
water from the Ganges. One tradition, however, credits 
the production of Ganesha to Shiva, from the radiance of 
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whose countenance, while he was thinking how to help the 
gods to overcome evil, the boy sprang into being. 

Greatest of all the legends about Shiva is that in 
which he is acknowledged by the other two members of 
the Trimurthi, or Trinity, namely, Vishnu and Brahma, 
to be the chief. It once happened that Vishnu and Brahma 
developed an argument as to which of them was the creator 
of the world. In the midst of it all there suddenly 
appeared a great pillar of light. The two combatants 
ceased their dispute and agreed to investigate this pheno¬ 
menon, the like of which they had never seen before. So 
Brahma took the form of a bird and flew upwards to find 
the top of the pillar. For a long time he flew, until he 
despaired of finding an end, and then he met a petal which 
was fluttering down, which told him that it was falling 
from a flower on the head of Shiva, and it had been falling 
from time immemorial. 

Meanwhile, Vishnu took the form of a boar with 
mighty tusks, and dug down into the earth to find the 
bottom of the pillar; but he was equally unsuccessful. 
When Brahma and Vishnu returned, Shiva manifested 
himself to them in his material form, with a thousand arms 
and legs, and the sun and moon and fire for his three eyes, 
clad in the skin of an elephant, with a garland of snakes as 
his sacred thread, and carrying a bow and a trident, and 
his voice rolled like thunder as he said : “ Both you were 
born from me. We three are one, though we appear as 
Brahma, Vishnu and Maheshwara.” Then Brahmfi and 
Vishnu worshipped Maheshwara, and after that they played 
their parts in the formation of a new world. 
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It is well known that in India Brahma receives practi¬ 
cally no worship at the hands of men. There is only one 
temple to him in the whole country. The reason for this, 
given in the same legend, is that for once Brahma, appa^ 
rently out of childish pride, misbehaved himself. On 
returning from his journey up the pillar of light, he carried 
with him the flower petal and said that he had brought it 
from the head of Shiva. For this untruth it was ordained 
that he should not be worshipped on earth. 

There is another legend which accounts for Shiva’s 
leadership of all the gods in the world of manifestation. It 
relates that once upon a time there were three most powerful 
demons, who dwelt in great castles which were like cities, 
inside one another, and they could never be killed except 
all at once and by one arrow. They used to come out of 
their fortresses^ which were made of gold and silver and 
iron respectively, and go about harming the gods, until at 
last the gods made an appeal to Shiva to destroy these 
demons. So great were they, however, that he did not feel 
equal to the task, but he offered to give half his strength 
to the gods, so that they could undertake it with hope of 
success. 

They, however, prayed that he would instead accept 
half of their strength; so the gods gave Shiva half their 
strength, and went with him for the conquest. On the way 
they were talking boastfully of the parts they would play, 
so Shiva determined to teach them a lesson. When they 
arrived before the cities he did not make use of any of their 
services, but simply gave vent to a great roar of laughter, 
which completely destroyed the three demons and their 
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cities. From this, Shiva is called the Tripurantaka, that is, 
he who put an end to the three castles or cities. From this 
time Shiva was known as Mahadeva, the great god, or 
Maheshwara, the great ruler. It is said that Shiva was much 
distressed at the suffering of the inhabitants of these castles 
when they were destroyed, so t at he wept, and his tears 
falling on the ground caused certain bushes to grow, which 
bear berries, now used for necklaces, and known as 
rudraksha . 

Indra, mentioned in verse six, is the king or leader of 
the gods, always excluding the Trinity of Shiva, Vishnu 
and Brahma. Indra is the term of this office or position, 
not the name of an individual who may occupv it. Men as 
well as gods may aspire to that high post, though if thev 
do so the reigning Indra is likely to send many pleasures to 
divert them, including the celestial nymphs who, if anv- 
thing, can divert man from his high path. 

Indra is also the lord of heaven, where deserving 
mortals may spend thousands of years amid delightful natu¬ 
ral scenery, gardens and cities, and in the company of the 
joyous celestial men and maidens, and elephants and horses 
and ducks and I forget what else, until the time comes for 
them to return for another series of experiences in the 
mortal form. 

There is a very pretty story to account for the exis¬ 
tence of Shiva's third eye, which is depicted in the middle 
of his forehead. It is related that on a certain occasion, 
when Shiva and Parvatl were playing on the slopes of the 
Himalayas, she for fun came behind him and put her hands 
over his eyes, without thinking of the disastrous results 
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which would come if the gaze of Shiva were taken off the 
world. Instantly the whole universe was plunged in im¬ 
penetrable darkness, and all activity was stopped. But in 
a moment the fire burst out in the middle of Shiva’s brow, 
and in the midst of that appeared a third eye, shining as 
brightly as the sun, so that all was light and activity again. 
On account of this, Shiva is called trin?tra or trilochana , 
which means the three-eyed. 

It used to be the custom, especially in the north of 
India, for husbands, in their loving play, to decorate the 
breasts of their wives with symbolical designs and pictures. 
Privacy, and concealment «f the more delicate as well as 
of the more disagreeable peculiarities of our bodily exis¬ 
tence, it must be remarked, is not a feature of Hindu cha¬ 
racter or literature. One must be careful, therefore, not 
to read into any allusion to these things that vulgarity 
which would be associated with any mention of them in the 
more reticent countries of !he West, where much conceal¬ 
ment of the body has produced a prurient taste among the 
lower class minds. 

Verse eight introduces 11s to another prominent feature 
of Shiva’s—his neck, which shines splendidly on account 
of the fairness of his skin. The story goes that when the 
churning of the ocean by the gods and demons took place, 
there came out a poison so dreadful that it could destroy 
the whole world, instead of the nectar or ambrosia for 
which the gods wVre hoping—which, however, did arrive 
later on. 

Fortunately, the great god Shiva was at hand, and 
he, out of compassion for the gods, swallowed the whole 



of the poison himself. Fortunately also, Parvati, his wife, 
was there. After a moment of consternation, she threw 
her arms around his neck and caught him tightly by the 
throat, so that the poison could not go down into his body 
and kill him. Shiva’s skin is considered to be very fair 
and indeed shining, and through the fairness of his neck 
can be seen the poison lodged in his throat giving it a 
blue col#ur, and even that poison became beautiful to see, 
because of Shiva’s great sacrifice. From this comes the 
name Nilakantha, which means blue-throated. 

I have already told the stories of the destruction of 
the elephant-demon, and the demons of the three castles, 
to which verse nine alludes, and also that of the god of 
love. 

Four other destructions are mentioned here—that of 
Yama, the god of death, that of Daksha’s sacrifice, that of 
the demon called “ the blinder ”, and that of the cycle of 
births and deaths. 

The first may be very briefly told. It appeared in 
connection with a youth named Markandeya. This boy was 
destined to die at the age of sixteen, but when Yama came 
to bind him with his noose and draw the soul out from the 
body, the boy threw his arms round the image of Shiva. 
Shiva then came out of the image and killed the god of death 
with a blow of his foot. 

Sometimes these destructions, it will have been noticed, 
apply only to the body, and king Yama is still depicted 
as the judge of the dead—having beside him Chitragupta, 
the recorder of their deeds on earth—and as sending 
them to heaven or hell (which are both regarded as 
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temporary) according to the turn of the scale. In the 
older literature, that of the Vedas, it is mentioned only that 
pure and good people went to him and were admitted to 
the delights of heaven, but the later literature, the Puranas, 
speaks mostly of him as the being who has a rod in pickle 
for evil-doers. Yama won his position, the legend goes, 
because he was the first man to die, and he blazed the trail 
to heaven for those who were to follow. 

Although there is this legend, Shiva's conquest of 
death is usually thought of in quite a different way, as the 
mastery of our material conditions. Under the tuition of 
Shiva a man learns to be master of his own desires, so that 
these do not bring him into dependence upon external 
things for his happiness. If a man is not attached to the 
material forms by desires, but on the contrary loves the life, 
which flits from one form to another, death and the thought 
of death will not hurt him at all. 

The second destruction refers to a famous sacrificial 
ceremony held by King Daksha. either as such, or in his 
later incarnation as King Prachetas. The story goes that 
the father of Satl, Daksha, having left his earthly body, was 
reborn in the form of Prachetas. In his new body he still 
retained his dislike for Shiva and so, when he was perform¬ 
ing a big ceremony, in which there were offerings to the 
various gods, he refused to dedicate a portion to Shiva. 
Parvatl, always anxious about her husband’s dignity, tried 
to persuade Shiva to flestroy the sacrifice, but he did not do 
so until he was invoked by a great sage named Dadhlcha, 
who was present at the ceremony and objected very much 
to the proceedings. 



At last Shiva agreed, and he created a representative 
named VTrabhadra, with a thousand eyes, a thousand arms, 
a thousand heads, and powerful shoulders, who went and 
completely destroyed the sacrifice, and brought Prachetas 
to his senses. 

A variant of this story states that it was Daksha’s own 
sacrifice that was destroyed. Shiva had attended the cere¬ 
mony, and had been insulted, and Satl also. Afterwards, 
when Satl had committed suicide, Shiva tore out a lock of 
his hair, which took the form of a giant, who then went and 
destroyed the sacrifice. 

Still a third story goes that when the time came for the 
creation of beings, Shiva neglected the work and remained 
inactive. Then Brahma created Daksha and six other 
ancestors, who produced a great many children and grand¬ 
children. Indra, and other gods, who were grandchildren 
of Daksha, started to conduct a ceremony to please their 
grandfather. Up to this time, Shiva had created only four 
kinds of animals. Now he heard the voices, looked round 
and observed that the sacrifice was going on, and that some¬ 
body had taken up the work of creation before him. Seeing 
this, he became angry, flames came out of his ears, and 
from these were born a number of demons who went and 
destroyed the sacrifice, and compelled Daksha to give Shiva 
a share of the offering. 

There was once a king of the demons named Andhaka, 
which means “ the blinder ”, who annoyed the gods so 
much that they came to Shiva, on Mount Kailasa, to com¬ 
plain. At the same time, the demon had the temerity to 
plan an attack on Shiva’s abode, so as to carry Parvatl 
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away. Shiva got himself ready for the fight by creating 
three snakes, one of which he used as a belt, and the other 
two as bracelets. Then he set forth with his followers. 
Vishnu and other great gods also went along to help. 

After some lighting, Shiva wounded the demon with 
an arrow, but whenever a drop of the demon’s blood touched 
the ground it at once became converted into another 
Andhaka, so that very soon there were thousands of them. 
At last with a terrible thrust of his trident Shiva killed the 
original demon, and then began to dance, while Vishnu and 
the rest proceeded to destroy the others. To stop any 
further blood from falling on the earth Shiva then created 
an attendant power in the form of a goddess, and Indra and 
the other gods created seven more. These goddesses then 
busied themselves in catching the blood, and so prevented 
a further increase of demons. This story thus tells also 
of the creation of the seven mother goddesses. 

So far T have not troubled to interpret these myths, 
but this is one that is very transparent. This demon 
surely represents untruth and ignorance. 

In his capacity of destroyer of birth and death, Shiva is 
especially the patron of both philosophers and yogis. In 
India philosophy has always had a practical end in view. 
It has been the purposeful study of life, as contrasted with 
science, which is the purposeful study of material forms. 
The Hindus seem always to have held that life is unperish¬ 
ing, even when they questioned what happened to it after 
death ; but the general belief—claimed to be knowledge, on 
the ground that it is known in the memory of those who 
properly practise yoga—is that the soul of man must return 



to birth to meet the results of the actions and thoughts 
which it generated in a previous body. Although between 
these incarnations there may be very many years of happy 
heaven life, this cyclic process can never be fully satisfying. 
Even the heavens are only glorified earths. So sooner 
or later there awakens a great desire for pure life, free 
from the restraint of these limitations. To enter that life 
it is Shiva who shows the way, by not being personally 
affected by the tide of events. Following his example in 
this dignity of life, and lordship over all circumstances, 
the enlightened man or woman enters the eternal life 
and ceases to follow the wheel of births and deaths. 
Thus, for all, Shiva becomes ultimately the destroyer of 
births and deaths. 

The arts mentioned in verse ten are not, as might be 
assumed, merely the personal enticements of a playful 
young lady, but are the sixty-four practical arts listed in 
certain books, and ranging from astronomy to various 
items of housekeeping, such as cooking and knitting. It 
is Shiva who enjoys the highest knowledge of all these 
activities of Parvati, but the same will ultimately be 
shared by everybody. With the help of his wife, whose 
arts are all practical, Shiva becomes the fountain-head of 
all true knowledge. An old verse says that as the Ganges 
comprises all the sacred places, so does Shiva contain all 
wisdom. 

The drum mentioned in verse eleven is not of the 
same kind as that of verse one, but is a much larger 
instrument, used for giving time and adding tune to the 
dance. 
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The twelfth verse of this song introduces a statement 
of the practical conditions which are necessary for the 
realization of pure life, illumination and happiness, and 
which are at the same time genuine and pure worship of 
the divine everywhere present. It is often declared, as 
Emerson put it, that, “ To the poet, to the philosopher, 
to the saint, all t-hings are friendly and sacred, all events 
profitable, all days holy, all men divine ; for the eye is 
fastened on the life, and slights the circumstance.” It is 
not that gold is not valuable, but clay is also valuable ; 
not that friends are not precious, but enemies also are 
precious. To worship the divine in all things is to see the 
value of each and to use each according to its kind, as 
an architect uses stone, brick, wood and glass, not wishing 
that anything should be at all different from what it is. 

Wishing is weakness. Wishing means also waiting. 
But willing, that is, making use of what is within our 
opportunity, whatever it may be, is strength and not only 
strength but also happiness, and veritable divinity into the 
bargain. 

Verse thirteen does not perfectly continue the idea 
of verse twelve, which was to find the divine equally in 
everything. The poet in this mood would like to retire 
into a pleasant bower and spend his time in devotion, 
unless we are to assume that he can also find the “ Ganges' 
bower” in every place^ 

The allusion to the writing upon the forehead of 
Parvatl is not to be taken literally. One of the common¬ 
est beliefs of the Hindus is that certain elements) not 
by any means all, of every man’s fate in life are “ written 



upon his forehead ”. These are produced by his actions in 
previous lives. If anything was predetermined for Parvatl, 
surely, ii would be argued, it must have been that Shiva 
would be her husband. 

In verse fifteen the marriage-music may also, if we 
like, be taken metaphorically. If the union of God and his 
manifestation is felt, surely the whole world will be won 
over to happiness. The allusion to the submarine fire 
refers to an old belief that in the bottom of the sea there is 
a great fire, having the face of a horse, which swallows up 
much water and so prevents the ocean level from rising 
too high, 

Before concluding these comments, I must refer to the 
observation that many of the qualities and activities of the 
gods would indicate that they are the personifications of 
natural phenomena. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the natural phenomena are the personification of uni¬ 
versal psychological states, from which the human rnind also 
is ultimately derived. Our scientists are finding energy 
behind matter ; they may afterwards find mind behind 
energy and natural law. In our lives, where mind is there 
is order ; so it may still be argued that in Nature, where 
there is order there must be mind. 

I would draw attention also to the great Nature- 
interest that pervades this and similar songs, and to the 
keen appreciation of beauty in almost everything that is 
observed. 

I have already mentioned that the authorship of this 
old Hindu hymn is credited to King Havana of Lanka. 
He was a terrific villain, and a terror to the earth, with 
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his ten heads and twenty arms, and his perfectly untiring 
disposition. 

There is a story about the way in which Ravana came 
by his name, which means crying or bewailing. It is said 
that once he went from, his home in Lanka to the far north, 
to attack Kubera, the king of the Yakshas, who looks after 
all the wealth hidden in the earth. Having conquered him, 
Ravana, on his way back, came to a certain mountain height, 
and from there saw a most beautiful garden in the distance. 
He drove his chariot towards the garden, but when it 
came near it stopped and could not be made to go any fur¬ 
ther. Ravana asked one of the inhabitants of that region 
why this had happened, and learnt that in that garden 
Shiva and Parvatl were playing, and so he could not be 
admitted. 

This made Ravana very angry, and he put forth the 
full force of all his twenty arms and plucked up by the roots 
the whole mountain containing the garden, so that every¬ 
thing upon it shook and trembled. Frightened, Parvatl 
clung to Shiva, but he quite calmly pressed downwards 
wi th one of his toes and pushed the mountain into place 
again, with poor Ravana pinned underneath. 

Then Ravana wept and bewailed for a thousand years, 
and sang the praises of Shiva's greatness, and Shiva after¬ 
wards released him, and he returned to Lanka. Because of 
his weeping, the southern king came to be known as 
Ravana. Other legerMs say that this name was given to 
him because he caused others to weep. 

It was at the intercession of Parvatl that Shiva permit¬ 
ted Ravana to carry on his ruffianly practices so long— 
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what woman does not admire the brave and dashing 
villain ?—but at last she was compelled to give way, and 
Rama the king then brought his career to a very timely end. 

Yet Ravana was not wholly bad. A curious legend 
tells that he had been a great god in heaven, but for some 
misdeed was consigned to a series of lives on earth, and 
then he had the choice of a few incarnations as the great 
opponent of God, in which he could use his talents to gather 
together the evil so that it might be easily destroyed, or 
many lives in a peaceful, ordinary way. He chose the 
former course, for the sake of earlier union with the Lord, 
for he was a great devotee. Evidently in India as in the 
West the old proverb, “ the greater the sinner the greater 
the saint,” stands true. At any rate, we may close our 
study with a sigh of relief, for tradition holds that Ravana 
reached his goal. 
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